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ing animals ; and published in 16C5 a series of 
etchings illustrating Esop's Fables. 

BARLAND (A.). A living English landscape 
painter, residing in London. 

BARNUEVO (Don Sebastian de Herrera). A 
Spanish painter, sculptor, and architect, born at 
Madrid in 1611. His principal productions in 
painting are in the chapel of the Augustine 
Recolets, and the church of St. Geronymo, at 
Madrid, in which city he died in 1071. 

BAROCCIO, or BAROCCI (Frederico). An 
historical and portrait painter, born at Urbino, 
in 1528, and died in 1612, aged 84. He was a 
disciple of Battista Venetiano, of whom he 
learned the elements of painting; but he de- 
rived his knowledge of perspective from his 
uncle Bartolomeo Genga. After practising with 
these able masters till his twentieth year, he 
visited Rome, and proved an able painter. 
After some time he returned to his native city, 
and painted several pictures, which much in- 
creased his reputation, particularly a St. Mar- 
garet, which induced Pope. Pius IV. to invite 
him to Rome, where he employed him, in con- 
junction with Frederico Zucchero, to paint the 
decorations of his palace of Belvidere. His 
style of coloring resembles Correggio's, but in- 
ferior ; except in his outline, and his manner of 
design, he imitated the grandeur of Raphael. 
Among the greatest works of this master are. 
The Magicians' Rods turned into Serpents, 
painted for Pope Pins IV., as a companion to 
Moses before Pharaoh, by Frederico Zucchero ; 
the representation of the Virgin in the church 
of St. Maria et St. Gregorio, in Vallicella ; a 
Last Supper, in the church of St. Maria Sopra 
Minerva at Rome. 

BARON (Bernard). A French engraver, 
born at Paris, in 1700. He was instructed by 
Nicholas Tardien. He went to England, where 
he died in 1762. His plates are coarse, but not 
without merit. 

BARON (John), or BARONIUS. A French 
engraver, sometimes called Tolsano, from his 
having been born at Toulouse, in 1631. He re- 
sided for most of his life at Rome, where he en- 
graved several plates of historical subjects and 
portraits. They are executed entirely with the 
graver. 

BARONI (Giuseppe). An Italian engraver, 
who resided at Venice about the year 1720. He 
engraved some large plates from the paintings 
of Venetian masters. 

BARRA, or B ARA (John). A Dutch painter 
and engraver. His works are dated from 1598 
to 1632. 

BARRALETT. An Irish artist of French 
descent, who came from Dublin to Philadelphia, 
where he was established as a painter and de- 
signer before the year 1796. He was chiefly 
employed as a designer for publishers of books. 
It is said he was the first, in the United States, 
who invented a ruling machine for the use 
of engravers. He frequently displayed original 
drawings in the exhibitions of the Pennsylvania 
Academy. 

BARRETT (George). An eminent landscape 
painter, born at Dublin, in 1728. He went to 
England, in 1762. and contributed to the estab- 
lishment of the Royal Academy, of which he 
was one of the earliest members. His works 
are remarkable for their color, as well as a cer- 
tain freshness and dewy brightness. His prin- 
cipal works are in the possession of the Dukes 
of Portland and Buccleugh. He died in 1784. 

BARRIAS (Felix). A living French histori- 
cal and portrait painter; a medallist of the third 
class, and honored by the "grand prize of 
Rome;" that is, a scholarship in the French 
Academy at Rome. 

BARRIERE (Dominique). A French engra- 
ver, born at Marseilles, about the year 1622. 
His principal residence was at Rome, where he 
engraved plates after Claude and other land- 
scape painters. 

BARRON (Hugh). An English painter, born 
in London, about 1746, and died in 1791. He 
went to Lisbon and Rome, but afterwards settled 
in London. He chiefly paiuted portraits. 



BARRON (William Augustin). An English 
landscape painter, and younger brother of the 
preceding. 

BARROSO (Miguel). A Spanish painter, 
born at Consuegra, in 1538. He was employed 
by Philip II. in the Escurial. His compositions 
are copious, and his design correct, with great 
intelligence of light and shadow. He died at 
Madrid in 1590. 

BARRY (James). This eminent artist of the 
British school, was bom at Cork, in 1741. He 
was the son of a shipmaster, and was intended 
for that calling; but his decided inclination for 
drawing, induced his father to permit him to 
follow the bent of his genius, and he was edu- 
cated at. the academy of Mr. West, at Dublin, 
where, at the age of 22, he gained the premium 
for the best historical work. His merit pro- 
cured him the patronage of Mr. Burke, by 
whose patronage he was enabled to visit Italy. 
He became then a member of the Clementine 
Academy at Bologna. He returned to England 
in 1770, and in 1771 ' exhibited his Adam and 
Eve, and in 1772 his Venus Anadyomene. About 
the year 1775, he painted gratuitously for the 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts, &c, a 
series of pictures, to decorate the Great Room 
of the Society, and illustrating the culture and 
progress of human knowledge. This immense 
work he accomplished, without assistance, in 
three years. In 1777, he was made a Royal 
Academician, and in 1782, on the death of Mr. 
Penny, he was elected Professor of Painting. 
His peculiar temperament occasionally hurried 
him into the most imprudent and outrageous in- 
temperance of conduct, and occasioned his ex- 
pulsion from the Academy, in 1792. Besides the 
pictures at the rooms of the Society of Arts, 
Mr. Barry's principal works are his Pandora, 
and the King Lear, for the Shakspeare Gallery. 
He engraved many of his own works. He died 
in 1806. 

BARRY (Frangois). A living Faench land- 
scape painter, and medallist of the second class. 
He resides at Marseilles. 

BARRY (Charles). A distinguished living 
English architect and Royal Academician. He 
resides in London, and is the architect of the 
Traveller's Club, the new Houses of.Parliament, 
and several others of the most remarkable 
modern structures in England. 

BARTH (Charles). A modern German painter 
and engraver. He has engraved The Years of 
Famine, after Overbeck, and other works of the 
modern German school. He was living in 1838. 
BARTHOLOMEW (Valentine). One of the 
most distinguished of the English flower-paint- 
ers. He is the " painter in ordinary," in that 
department, to the Queen. 

Bartizan— in architecture. The small over- 
hanging turrets which project from the angles 
on the top of a tower, or from the parapet or 
other parts of a building. 

BARTOLI (Pietro Sante). This artist is 
sometimes called II Perugino, from his having 
been born at Perugia, about the year 1635. In 
the early part of his life he practised painting, 
but abandoned it, to devote himself entirely to 
engraving, in which he greatly distinguished 
himself, not only by the merit of his plates, in 
point of execution, but by the number and va- 
riety of his works. 

B ARTOLINI. One of the most distinguished 
living Italian sculptors. He resides at Florence. 
His first production of consequence was a Bac- 
chante, belonging to the Duke of Devonshire. 
The work which gained him the most reputa- 
tion is a group of Charily, a mother with two 
children, one of whom is sleeping in her arms, 
while she teaches the other to read. The busts 
of this artist are numerous, and some of them 
very excellent. There are several specimens of 
his work in America. 

BARTOLINI (Gioseppo Maria). An Italian 
painter, born at Iraola, in 1657, and studied at 
Bologna. He painted history with some reputa- 
tion, and several of his works are in the public 
edifices at Imola. 
BARTOLO (Domenico). The nephew and 



disciple of Taddeo. He painted in 1436. He 
greatly improved upon his predecessors in design 
and perspective, and in richness and variety of 
composition. 

BARTOLO (Taddeo). A painter of the Si- 
enese school, flourished in the early part of the 
15 th century. The chief merit of his works 
lies in the dignity and originality of the inven- 
tion. Some of his pictures still exist at Pisa, 
Volterra, and Padua. 

BARTOLOMEO (Fra). See Porta. 

BARTOLOME (El Maestro). In the 13th 
century, mention is made of El Maestro Bartol- 
ome, as the sculptor of nine stone statues, which 
still ornament the door-way of the Cathedral at 
Tarragona, in Spain. 

BARTALOZZI (Francesco). A celebrated 
designer and engraver, born at Florence, in 
1730. He was instructed in drawing by Hugfort 
Ferretti, at Florence, and learned the art of en- 
graving from Joseph Wagner, at Venice. He 
displayed his talents more particularly in Eng- 
land, where he arrived in 1764. Few artists 
have reached so distinguished a rank in their 
profession as M. Bartolozzi, and that in every 
species of engraving. He produced an immense 
number of works, and died at Lisbon, in 1813. 

BARTSCH (Adam). A modern German en- 
graver, born at Vienna, in 1757. He was keeper 
of the imperial and royal gallery, at Vienna, and 
has engraved several plates, some of which are 
after his own designs. He was the author of a 
very elaborate, correct, and useful work— "he 
PeinVre Graveur," which is pronounced the best 
account of prints ever published. He died at 
Vienna, in 1820 or 1821. 

BARY (Henry). An eminent Dutch engraver, 
born about the year 1626. He appears to have 
been either a scholar of Cornelius Vischer, or 
to have formed himself on his manner. 



PICTURES AND PAINTERS. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "NILE NOTE»." 

II. — Venetian Pictures. 

The luxuriant year led me to Venice. I had 
followed it from its voluptuous Neapolitan 
spring, into the warm silence of a Roman June ; 
and, climbing across the Apennines in midsum- 
mer, the endless vineyards of Lombardy made 
a perfumed path to the Adriatic. Only they 
who have completed the year in Italy, fully 
know the secret of its fascination. Summer is 
the magician there, as everywhere; and al- 
though the winter is the most that travellers 
can usually spare for Italy, and an Italian sum- 
mer is feared as too fervent, yet the beauty of 
its sky and of its landscape is then only best ap- 
preciated. The sky is cloudless, and the air 
permanently warm. But the heat is not spas- 
modic, as in the intensity of our dog-day wea- 
ther. During the middle watches of the day 
you remain in the seclusion of your room, or sit 
smoking and chatting in the cool cafes, and as 
the afternoon declines, you join the groups of 
loiterers, and follow to Poussin's valley, or 
linger along the Campagna near Rome, or from 
Florence ascend to Fiesole, or course along the 
Arno in the groves of the Cascine. 

The latter days of May banish the throng of 
strangers, and develop in the Italians their sum- 
mer habits. At Rome, in the mornings, you see 
them in cool dresses, stealing along the nar- 
row, lofty streets, in the strip of shadow from 
the broad eaves of the houses, and noon reigns 
in supreme light over the city, undisturbed. 
The streets are deserted as at midnight, and the 
indolent inhabitants are sleeping the hot hours 
away. But at sunset, the leafy lanes and shady 
villas of the environs are full of picturesque 
groups. Beyond lies the Campagna, deeply 
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green in perfect summer, and the delicate air 
breathes through the stone pines. A sense of 
entire repose refreshes the mind more than sea- 
breezes the lungs. It is in fact a long rest— a 
sweet sleep— a dream thronged with images of 
peace. 

The pictures share in the universal summer. 
These are the days to walk in the galleries, 
in the Vatican, , and the palaces. The vast 
halls which have been stonily cold all winter, 
are now soft with a southern climate, and put 
on a summer beauty. The Claude in the Co- 
lonna is more golden in its sadness. The Va- 
nity and Modesty of Lionardo in the dingy old 
Sciarra — the grave, sweet picture, is graver and 
sweeter. The ptirity of the Vatican statues is 
now a palpable coolness. The image of the 
draped Juno abides in your memory, like the 
vision of a Lapland night in the tropics. Your 
heart expands in the caress of the year, and re- 
cognizes the Italy you dreamed. You are over- 
flowed with summer. 

In the Trattoria the artists dine under the 
grape-vine arbor, and after dinner sit in groups 
on the street, at the doors of the cafes. The 
fine Roman women pass by, clad in light dresses, 
bright ribbons flashing in their heavily braided 
black hair. They pass, queenly, Junonine, as if 
Vittoria Colonna had stepped from the frame of 
her Florence portrait, — so long called the For- 
narina, — and had summoned her court to at- 
tend her. 

This truly is the moment — when you are full 
fed by the voluptuous perfection of the Italian 
year — to come to Venice; for luxuriant splendor 
is the law of Venetian art: and although in the 
present decay and desolation of the city, an au- 
tumnal gorgeousness tinges your gondola reve- 
ries, yet the pictures, which you stop the gon- 
dola to see, assert the pomp of perpetual sum- 
mer. From the moment that you first see Ve- 
nice from the vineyards of Lombardy, a Fata 
Morgana flashing along the morning sea, until re- 
tiring, you watch it fade in the twilight, your mind 
is possessed with the idea of a life strange, in- 
tense, and passionate, beyond any other in Italy ; 
and in the pictures upon the walls of its palaces 
and churches, as well as in the character of 
their .own architecture, you perceive how this 
idea reigns in its art. 

In Venice, also, you enjoy the happiness 
of perceiving the reason of Venetian art, as you 
have already perceived it in southern Italy and 
in other countries. I mean that the character 
of its pictures seems to you to arise naturally 
from the influence of such a landscape, and of 
the peculiar life of its people, upon the minds 
of sympathetic and thoughtful artists. The 
great peculiarity of the Venetian landscape is 
ight and color, as distinguished from the rest 
of Italy, in which the form of the landscape is 
constantly prominent, and that form is both 
lonely and solemn, as in the Apennines, in cen- 
tral Italy, and their ranges and branches toward 
the south. In the character of the Venetians, 
there was always an oriental vein of mystery 
and sternness, strangely blending with its volup- 
tuousness, and fostered not only by the singu- 
larity of their position, but by constant inter- 
course with the East. Hence Venetian history 
is the most glowing romance. The mystery of 
the sea in which they lived ; the fatefulness of 
the Orient with which they associated ; the in- 
tegral hardihood of nature, which originally 



drove them into the Lagunes, these build a gro- 
tesque but gorgeous name for the Venetians, of 
which the palace of the Doge in their metropo- 
lis is no unapt emblem, blending barbaric splen- 
dor with western grace. 

This was peculiar to Venice. There was 
ever, as there is now, in the central Italian cha- 
racter, a gravity which was fostered and mould- 
ed into austerity and hardness by the Church. 
The Romans are notoriously the most moody 
and serious of Italians ; and the Venetians, by 
their situation, enjoyed a kind of independence 
of the interior, which tended to their marked 
individuality. 

Is it then too fanciful a speculation to suggest 
that the great characteristic difference between 
the Venetians and the other Italians is express- 
ed by color in contradistinction to form, thus 
discovering that the peculiarity of Venetian art. 
which is the splendor of color, is not an accident, 
but has the profoundest reason 1 For the soul 
of its golden atmosphere, and of the luminous 
distances of its sea and the dusk spirit of its 
passionate, voluptuous, and mysterious life, look 
at you from all its pictures, from all which are 
essentially Venetian. Titian, Tintoretto, Paul 
Veronese, Giorgione and Bordone, are the tri- 
umphant exponents of Venetian art. Its elder 
masters, uninspired by the essential character 
of their sphere, gave the gravity of the religious 
treatment without its grace; and there is a 
hardness and unalleviated austerity in the first 
Venetian pictures, which is never found even in 
the earliest Florentine and Roman schools. 

The great Venetians followed the traditions of 
their art, and accepted the conventional religious 
themes. But the glory of their pictures is terres- 
trial, and not celestial. In the treatment of 
formal religious subjects, the artists introduced 
the costume and feeling of their own time and 
circumstances. Thus the famous picture of 
Paul Veronese, — the Supper at the House of 
Levi, reads to the eye as a glowing chapter of 
the prime of Venetian history to the imagina- 
tion. The gorgeous draperies, — that superb 
oriental taste peculiar to this artist, which de- 
lights in the forms of turbaned and jewelled ne- 
groes, and of fine animals, thus lavishly heaping 
up all accessories of brilliant variety — the archi- 
tectural pomp, the luminous sky, against which 
from lofty balconies, lean draped and graceful 
figures — the richly dressed • guests — the sump- 
tuous banquet — the universal air of luxury, and 
the beautified and idealized sensuousness — all 
these complete a stately Venetian scene. Such 
are the pictures, and such the details and cha- 
racter of treatment which would instinctive- 
ly result from a profound feeling of the distinc- 
tive life of Venice. 

The Assumption of Titian has the same kind 
of value and beauty. It is not properly a reli- 
gious work, although dealing with Christian tra- 
ditions; but it is lambent and beautiful with 
human feeling. The tranquil loveliness of the 
Madonna is a very inadequate image of the 
Virgin Mother, for there is no trace of expe- 
rience of any kind in her face. To make this 
evident, compare with it for a moment Raphael's 
Madonna di Sislo at Dresden. That has all the 
imperial splendor of profound experience and 
character. It is one of the very few women in 
painting who seem to be of'a loftier sphere than 
that with which we usually converse. Not all 
the famous women of history could properly be 



fitted to that portrait, it is so much beyond 
them. Hence the imagination is content to ac- 
cept it as the Madonna, because the imagination 
requires that the Madonna must have had, be- 
yond all other women, a certain solemn, celes- 
tial beauty and excellence. The earnest gran- 
deur of the mother's expression is mirrored in 
the dewy freshness of the boy's aspect, and thus 
this famous picture is not a pietistic reverie, or 
a sentimental religious study, or a hard and aus- 
tere caput morluum, as so many of the techni- 
cally religious pictures are, but a direct appeal, 
grand with pathetic dignity, to every man's 
deepest and strongest faith. Your gaze is pen- 
sive, in regarding it, as it is in contemplating 
the mystery of life, as is the mind of a thought- 
ful child looking at the sea. The more or less 
fascinating and gorgeous phases of human de- 
light and luxury do not recur to you. It has a 
purity and fervor beyond passion. It achieves 
in art a triumph, which perhaps no woman in a 
thousand years, achieves in life, — an unalloyed 
impression of celestial character. 

This, however, is the very last result attained 
by Titian, or by any other Venetian. They are 
like the oriental poets singing wine and roses. 
The time in which they lived demanded a cer- 
tain style of subject. They wore the mask, but 
through its mouth chanted no lean psalms, but 
hymns of Venus rather. Intoxicated with the 
sun and the air and the voluptuous silence of Ve- 
nice, through which the low-lapping Adriatic 
throbs against stately palaces, you spring from 
your gondola and ascend into the presence of 
the pictures. All that you left below, all that 
you saw and felt, is here immortalized in color 
and form. The siren's song is here syllabled. 
It is no longer a vague and wandering refrain, 
but articulately appeals to you. A solitary sup- 
per with a few of his devoted followers to 
whom Jesus breaks the bread of life, appears 
on this canvas as the sumptuous banquet 
of princes and nobles. Save for the halo around 
his head, the chief figure would be no more 
prominent or striking than the rest. In the pic- 
ture of the Supper at the House of Levi, the 
figure which remains most vividly in memory is 
rather the large portly man turned in profile to 
the spectator, and who was evidently a favorite 
model of Paul Veronese, who introduced him in 
many pictures. 

In the same room with Titian's Assumption, 
hung, when I was in Venice, a picture of 
Bordone's, representing the Venetian legend of 
the Fisherman of St. Mark. The fisherman is 
presenting the ring of St. Mark to the Doge. 
In this picture the same reliance upon the splen- 
dor of the accessories, and upon the brilliance of 
color, is remarkable. The ligures are all small, 
the subject is the merest incident of no moment. 
Yet the magnificence and solemnity of Venice, 
are all in the picture. The Doge and Council 
sit in state, clad in rich robes, under embroidered 
canopies, — ranges and vistas of corridors and 
arcades, elaborate with detailed architecture, 
stretch into the distance, and flowing through 
the whole, in golden light and luminous gloom, 
is the radiant Italian summer. 

In the same way is not each portrait of a 
Doge painted by either of the Venetian masters, 
the finest portrait of Venice 1 Yet they are all 
emphatically men of this world. Gentlemeri and 
nobles, gorgeous and grapious, precisely the men 
to lavish fortunes in selfish ostentation, and to 
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build gondolas so magnificent, that the Senate 
was obliged to interfere. How imposing, but as 
much with terror as essential dignity, is the long 
line of portraits of Doges in the large hall of the 
palace ! A vague sense of Fate haunts your 
mind as your eye ranges along those dark, in- 
scrutable faces. You fear, before you know, 
that you shall at last reach the one which is 
only a black surface, which was Marino Faliero. 
The same mystery and awe which rule your mind 
throughout that palace,— in the hall of portraits, 
— in the hall of the council, — under the leads, — 
down in the dungeons, is precisely that which 
inheres in the idea of Venice, and which, steeped 
in purple and crimson gloom, looks at you from 
the Venetian portraits, and which, rising into 
the forms of voluptuous life upon the surface, is 
suggested to you by all the imperial pomp of 
Venetian picture. Thus, even before the As- 
sumption, the passionate glow of the picture, 
the radiance of color which it has, although 
in that case severe aud sweet, is not super- 
ficial, but although, as I said, the aspect of 
profound spiritual experience is wanting, yet 
its very splendor implies that depth of passion 
which make the Council of Ten, the dungeons, 
and the leads, fearfully possible. The effect is 
that of a superb brunette among women. Even 
in repose, the dark, deep wealth of color, sug- 
gests the passion which could strike home the 
dagger of jealousy, or consume its own heart 
with rage. 

From the moment you have seen the square 
blackness which was the portrait of Marino 
Faliero, your eye craves another picture. You 
do not find it in the palace, and you descend the 
Giant's staircase to your gondola, and give chase 
for it through Venice. Nowhere do you find it. 
Not the most retired and silent of old palaces, 
at whose window, under the brightly striped 
canopy, a fair-haired lady sits musing in the 
noon, not the duskiest corner of old galleries, 
or any worn memorial in a church, reveals to 
you the object of your search. I did not find it 
in Venice, nor will you, though you sail from 
the Lido to the Brenta. I did not find it until I 
had left Italy, and then in no frame, living in 
form and color ; but upon the pages of the wild 
German, Hoffmann, did I first overtake the de- 
scription of a portrait of the young wife of 
Marino Faliero. Thereby the Venetian-hearted 
romancer hangs a tale, such as poets only 
might sing in a pensive twilight, home-returning 
from the Lido. He relates that in a certain ex- 
hibition at Berlin, in some forgotten year, the 
picture of profoundest interest was a portrait of 
that woman, otherwise unfeatured in history, 
and beneath it were the melancholy Venetian 
lines : — 

" Ah 1 senza amare, 
Andare sal mare, 
Col sposo del mare, 
Non |»uo consolare." 

(Ah I without loving, to sail on the sea with the spouse of 
the sea, that can never console.) 

But though she, like the spectre lady of the 
Lido, can never be seen again, except by some 
strange German at a certain exhibition in a for- 
gotten year, there is one figure common to 
many pictures of various Venetian masters, 
whose mild, and winning grace none of us for- 
get. It is that fair-haired daughter of Palma 
Vecchio, whom Titian has painted as Flora, 
and who, straugely enough, is still the type of 



Venetian female beauty. The same style of 
beauty, less full and mature, is repeated in his 
Fruit Girl. I forget the name of the picture, 
but it represents a girl looking over her shoul- 
der, and holding up a basket of luscious fruit. 
In the Manfrini Gallery there is a group of three 
heads, by Giorgione, one of which is the same 
person. It is a calm, sunny beauty, lacking the 
fire which burns usually in the Southern face, 
but it well haunts the azure noons of Venice. 

It was in such a noon that we rowed to the 
Manfrini Gallery. The collection is large, and 
there are many gems. The Palace, also, is 
handsome, and in good preservation. Titian's 
portrait of Ariosto, which Byron so much ad- 
mired and mentions in his letters, is a fine pic- 
ture, both for the richness of color, and for the 
interest of association. It is a head to have 
fascinated Byron, for it is that of a genius who 
took life as red wine from a glowing beaker, — 
of a man who tasted every cup, proved every 
experience, and was equal to various fortunes. 
It does not represent a pining, solitary, pensive 
poet, but a man who stood to his neck in the 
whirring life of his time, and was felt personally 
as well as intellectually. I speak of what the 
portrait indicates, and what, therefore, Titian 
saw and felt in the poet, and it would have na- 
turally pleased a temperament somewhat simi- 
lar. 

Near by is the group of Giorgione's, a com- 
pany tbat one would be glad to meet constantly 
in life, that Art might not shame us. Another 
group of six figures, painted by Bordone, and 
representing himself and his pupils, has the same 
fine character. There is a various but undenia- 
ble beauty and feeling in each face, not without 
that deep look of sensuality, which forever re- 
curs in Venetian portraits, and which, as we have 
seen, is most natural in Venice. In the room 
with the Ariosto, hangs a portrait by Giorgione, 
a head full of compressed energy, which is very 
striking. 

But at the time I visited the gallery, and per- 
haps only to the chance mood of that day, no 
picture interested me so much as a head of a 
Spanish boy, 15 or 16 years old, by Velasquez. 
It is a front face slightly turned, and the raised 
eyes are full of tearful tenderness and deep pas- 
sion, as if he saw, for the last time, the face of a 
mistress fading from his gaze in the moonlight, 
— an earnest, yearning, passionate gaze, awed, 
but not sternly despairing, as a man might have 
been represented, before destiny. The exquisite 
blending of the swimming dreaminess of love, 
with genuine human sorrow, makes the face 
such as fancy sees, musing over the old ro- 
mances in which the young page loves his im- 
perial mistress, and could look what he could 
never say. 

The gallery has a range of windows over a 
garden, which is a rare ornament of a Venetian 
palace, and you turn from the pictures and lean 
out over the sweet silence of the garden, whose 
warm shades are cooled by the chaste whiteness 
of statues, and by the pure grace of vases, over 
which arch bright green acacias, and darker 
foliage, from whose dim heart the song of the 
cicala beats through the noon the pulses of the 
day. The air is soft, the sky lightly fleeced 
with clouds, and as you fro from the garden, 
and descending the spacious marble staircase, 
step into your gondola, you glide homeward, 
silent as a shadow, passing the gondoliers asleep 



in their boats, or a lady reading in her gondola, 
scarce seen through the dark drawn blinds, or a 
load of luscious figs, and grapes and peaches, 
gliding into the darkness of the Rialto : — 

or the gardener, this morn belated, 

Urges his flower-hang barqne, fruit-freighted, 
Like a Summer-perfected vision, 
Through the dream of that sleep Elysian. 

Thus the same harmony which you have per- 
ceived in Rome and Florence, between the 
shaven, silent monks, and haggard friars, and 
the pictures in the galleries, is repeated to your 
mind in another way in Venice. Often enough 
in Italy you feel that you or the land or the pic- 
tures are enchanted, because the identical forms 
of the pictures are constantly reproduced in ac- 
tual experience. The costume of the middle 
ages which flashes through so many German pic- 
tures, is never beheld by your own eyes, and the 
life of the picture is consequently somewhat 
withdrawn from your own experience and sym- 
pathy. But in Italy you haunt a lofty range of 
rooms in an old palace, whose splendor is very 
shabby now, but is still patrician and not ple- 
beian splendor, and during the long, still morn- 
ing, you pursue your study and observation of 
the pictures. They are mostly of the religious 
epoch, the figures are chiefly those of saints, 
Madonnas, and men in priests' clothing. You 
are deeply plunged into the romance of the Ro- 
man Catholic traditions. The silence of the 
rooms is supreme, broken only by some casual 
loiterer like yourself, or by the falling brush of a 
bearded artist, spectral as the forms he is copy- 
ing, or suddenly and shockingly by a loud party 
who level red-books at the walls, and invok 
Murray in the contemplation of pictures, as 
they did in settling the tariff for post horses. 
But they pass in a whirlwind of tattle, and the 
stream of silence flows forward again and bears 
you into the time and society of the pictures. 

The morning ends and you leave the gallery. 
Do you remember the Sciarra palace in Rome, 
that shabbiest "simulacrum" of a palace, as 
Carlyle would call it, in the city 1 And the old 
fellow at the door, whose face was a very gang- 
lion of cross wrinkles, who was more than sup- 
posed to be the sorry master of that sorry 
house, and who would never unbar the door 
until he had pocketed his two pauls % 

But when the unwilling door was opened and 
you reached the street, your eye was strangely 
confused by meeting upon every hand the same 
forms you had been seeing all the morning in 
that panorama of the Past, These priestly 
robes are quite the same, and more marvellous 
still, the very features and expressions you re- 
member upon the canvas, are under the shadow 
of these broad black hats. You left St. Sebastian 
writhing on the wall up stairs in immortal 
agony, and lo! there he vanishes round the 
corner toward the Propaganda. And good St. 
Bruno, who looked in the picture as if his repose 
would be equal to his silence, and as if he should 
no more walk again than talk, is coming straight 
toward you, and not singly but by the half 
dozen. It is sadly bewildering. Perhaps, after 
all, you are a picture in a frame. Perhaps you 
are only an integral part of some shabby old 
splendor. Perhaps, on the whole, the world is 
made up of men clad, more or less, in priests' 
clothing. 

But in Venice, in Italy universally, and 
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wherever beautiful pictures are seen, there is 
a pensiveness in your delight, which is not, at 
first, intelligible. You do not observe it when 
you contemplate sculptures, and thus the feeling 
becomes gradually defined. For when the last 
stroke of the chisel is made, the statue is as 
perfect as it ever will be. It asks of Time no 
mellowing touch, and the sculptor does not envy 
posterity a pleasure in his work, which he can 
never enjoy. 

But the painter cannot see the perfection of 
his own picture. Titian must stand, lost in mel- 
ancholy, before his own success, because the 
best beauty of his work is only latent upon his 
canvas, nor will be revealed until Time has 
drawn away its freshness like a veil. Time too 
must remove it from the Actual into the Ideal. 
The portrait of the Doge must not represent to 
the austere eye of Art, as it does to that of the 
artist, the likeness of Pisani or of Charles the 
Fifth, but it must be mysterious Venice and 
stately Spain. 

Thus a picture in its prime reminds you sadly, 
and with personal sympathy, of the painter. 
YouTegard it with a kind of awe. When it left 
his hand that was a seed, which is now a flower- 
ing tree bowering you with beauty. 

I must end these rambling reminiscences of 
impression. Yet thus fitfully come the best 
glimpses of beauty we enjoy. Often we strike 
the trail of a thought which does not ezpand 
into a broad turnpike of principle, which rather 
ends in a squirrel-track of speculation. No man 
is long in Venice without feeling the mysterious 
harmony between the city and its art. Every- 
where he sees, hears and breathes Venice. But 
what that especial character is, and what the 
extent of the relation between the two, is only 
another mystery of the Lagunes. 



CORRESPONDENCE OF THE BULLETIN. 

[A friend and admirer of the author of " Mo- 
dern Painters," sends us the following interesting 
account of a visit to his house, which we cannot 
withhold from our readers :] 

I met Ruskin very unexpectedly at the gal- 
lery of a friend. The gallery contained some 
very fine Turners, which I went often to see. 
One day, standing before the " Walhalla," ponder- 
ing alternately over the magnificent expanse of 
water, stretching away in mirror-clearness, and 
the wonderful power shown in the execution, 
the door opened, and a gentleman entered the 
room, whom, after a few minutes' conversation, 
my friend introduced as Mr. Ruskin. From the 
circumstances of the introduction, I supposed it 
to be the Ruskin, otherwise I should not have 
believed this to bo he. I could hardly believe 
the slight fonn and gentle face, with its mild, 
averted eye and flaxen hair, could be the exter- 
nal of a mind by whose enthusiasm and fiery 
earnestness the position of art in this age has 
been so much "influenced. I would have looked 
for the evidences of ponderous and forceful in- 
tellect, for the burning eye and vigorous frame, 
and was disappointed to find him so unimposing. 
He greeted me warmly, and we spent an hour or 
so, very pleasantly and profitably tome, in look- 
ing over together a portfolio of Turner's draw- 
ings. His comments called my attention to 
many beauties which might have escaped me 
entirely, had I looked at them alone— the ex- 



quisite curve of a line here, or the beauty of the 
minuter forms there — a difficulty in execution 
surmounted, or a principle in philosophy noted. 
Beauties sprang continually into sight under his 
comment; and though he had probably seen 
them many times before, he turned them over 
again and again with new delight. 

Having received permission to visit his own 
collection, I hastened to improve my earliest op- 
portunity. A long walk brought me to that 
part of the suburbs of London known as Den- 
mark Hill ; and I was directed to a mansion al- 
most hidden in trees, and some distance retired 
from the road, as the house I sought. A por- 
ter's lodge stood within the gate, and the trees 
in their natural luxuriance formed a copse al- 
most forest-like within. An immense yew stood 
in front of the house ; its dense, gloomy foliage, 
utterly destroying all vegetation beneath, save 
some mosses that clung desperately to life. 
Over the carriage-way that led to the door, 
leaned a quaintly but gracefully curved tree- 
trunk, the climax to the unreprcssed free- 
dom of the group to which it belonged. Enter- 
ing the hall opposite me, hung a picture — a 
mountain-cascade— evidently the work of a hand 
guided rather by feeling than facility of execu- 
tion—quiet and gray in its tones, beautiful in 
feeling, but feeble in its manipulation. In the 
corridor leading to the rooms in which were the 
pictures, were some of his own sketches, and a 
small water-color portrait of himself, the only 
tokens of self to be seen. The sketches were 
simple, earnest studies of landscape, mostly of 
foreground objects, presenting no claim to great 
artistic skill, but faithful and touchingly earnest 
in their rendering of the finer characters of form. 
There was an earnestness of feeling in those sim- 
ple outlines, (for most of them were little more,) 
which would have sufficed to have made Artists 
of half the landscape painters of England. I 
saw nothing of his painting, unless the cascade al- 
luded to was his. The drawings, die., were con- 
tained in several rooms, and form the best selected 
collection I have seen. There are specimens of 
Turner in all stages of his progress, from the 
early drawings of the England and Wales series, 
to the latest Swiss subjects. In convenient jux- 
taposition were placed a view of an English 
town with its roadside weeds minutely made 
out, and its distant houses drawn as if each one 
were, as Ruskin said, a house to let ; and an 
Italian city, with its wilderness of roofs and 
chimneys, yet from which you can scarcely sin- 
gle one, as they tremble and glitter in the glow- 
ing sunlight. There were the magnificent Lean- 
thony Abbey, and Keswick Lake, two of the most 
beautiful of all Turner's creations. Indeed, so far 
as I have seen, they are in their way unequalled. 
Then there was an Alpine torrent, foaming down 
the rocky mountain-side, and bearing mingled 
with its foam the blue and purple and scarlet of 
a gorgeous sunset — a quiet lake, over whose 
trembling surface the reflections delighted pro- 
long their existence, and mingle their colors 
and forms in a dream of beauty, a delicious 
union of sky, and land, and water. Besides Tur- 
ners, there were drawings by many others of 
the English artists. A dance of Spanish pea- 
sants in the shadow of a grape-laden vine, in 
which you recognize the subtle rendering of 
character, and peculiar execution of J. F. Lewis 
— a driving rain at sea — in whose cold, desolate 
gray, you almost feel the pitiless storm-wind ; 



and a brown stretch of moorland with a road 
leading you into a desolation, where the storm 
and rain may wreak their worst on you — both 
by the same hand, which can be none but Cop- 
ley Fielding's — an unpretending piece of color 
by Hunt and others, whose recollection mingles 
with their more striking neighbors, and is lost- 
to individuality. 

Then, to crown the whole, are two never-to-be- 
forgotten pictures by Turner — a carnival scene 
of most careful finish, and luminous in its gray 
tones of sky and distance, while from the near 
figures and objective, blazes a rainbow splen- 
dor of color— and the Slaver, with its sun- 
set glory, and the terrible majesty of its sullen, 
deep-disturbed sea. 

Ruskin spoke freely of his books, but without 
egotism, or any degree of ostentation. There 
was nothing argumentative in his conversation, 
nothing dogmatic in his tone. He spoke simply 
and earnestly, even of the things one would sup- 
pose most likely to warm him into enthusiasm. 
In speaking of the republication of his works in 
America he said, that, though opposed to the 
system of literary piracy, so far as they were 
concerned, he was glad to see them republished 
here, and was particularly pleased with the 
Seven Lamps, and its plates, which were much 
more faithfully reproduced than he had ex- 
pected. 

It is not a little strange that Ruskin should be 
less highly esteemed by the generality of artists 
in England than in America; yet such is the 
case. England is not usually backward in claim- 
ing credit for the talent it produces, yet with 
the greatest critic of modern times, nay of all 
time, living among them, the English artists to 
a great extent, and the critics and press almost 
universally, hasten to disclaim and belittle him. 
Fortunately, he is in such circumstances as to 
be independent of their approbation, and can 
follow out his plans without regard to present 
success, hoping only for Time's development of 
the fruit from the seed which he now sows. 

In American art he seemed to feel a deep in- 
terest, though uninformed as to the progress and 
advancement. He writes with regard to two 
engravings I had left at his house— "The 
Youth," of Cole, and Durand's illustration of 
Halleck's Poems, as follows: "They are very 
interesting, the large one full of beautiful feel- 
ing, and apparently delicately and sincerely 
finished ; but I think both are somewhat want- 
ing in artistical arrangement and invention. I 
am afraid there is a monotony in America which 
is adverse to the inventive faculty; but assu- 
redly, the sublimity of its scenery would give a 
noble color to invention once excited." 

In another letter he says : — 

" Tliank you for your sketch of American art. 
I do hope that your countrymen will look upon 
it in time, as all other great nations have looked 
upon it at their greatest times, as an object for 
their united aim and strongest effort. I appre- 
hend that their deficiency in landscape has a 
deep root — the want of historical associations. 
Every year of your national existence will give 
more power to your landscape-painting — then, 
do you not want architecture 1 Our children's 
taste is fed with Ruins of Abbeys. I believe the 
first thing you have to do is to build a few Ara- 
bic palaces; by way of novelty, one brick of ja- 
cinth and one of jasper." 



